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of the International Seismological Centre is published,
containing over 20,000 events.  Many global, national, and
regional catalogs are now stored on magnetic tape, and
these are available, for example, through the Environmental
Data and Information Service (EDIS) of the National Oceanic
and Atmospheric Administration, at minimal cost to govern-
ment and private users throughout the world.

The United States has played and continues to play an
important role in the international distribution of such
earthquake data.  No assessment of the contribution of this
work to the standing of the United States in international
science has been made, but experience suggests that the
scientific posture of the United States internationally is
greatly enhanced by this global-earthquake-monitoring activ-
ity.  There is considerable advantage to U.S. scientists in
international data exchange.  Much of the research done in
seismology requires global coverage., which can only be ob-
tained by exchange.  Other countries also make a substantial
contribution in operating these stations largely on their
own resources.  The Panel suggests that this important ser-
vice should be considered as an essential component of the
United States Seismograph System.

The major expansion in seismological activity initiated
by the United States in 1959 to solve problems revealed
during negotiations for a treaty banning nuclear-weapons
testing has already been mentioned in Chapter 2.  As a
result of the 1959 recommendations of the Berkner panel,
the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) was
assigned the mission of devising improved means for seismic
discrimination.  The ensuing observational and research
program, named Vela Uniform, commenced with funds of $7,5
million in fiscal year 1960 and increased to $31 million
in fiscal year 1961.

The research program recommended by the Berkner panel
for solving problems associated with the detection and
identification of nuclear explosions dealt with all aspects
of seismology from theory to instrumentation.  The World-
wide Seismograph Station Network (WWSSN) was established
with standard calibrated seismometers, analog recording,
reliable recorders, and accurate timing systems; some 120
stations were operating by 1968.  Overall, the Berkner
panel believed that the program would "result in dramatic
advances in our knowledge of the Earth's interior, of the
mechanism of earthquakes, and of elastic wave propagation."
In the last two decades this prediction has been strongly
confirmed, and, in retrospect, the specially installed
global seismographs, then the best available, played a
dominant role.